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The AFL and CIO 


It has been remarked that the most uncreative aspect 
of the recent labor merger was the act of choosing the 
name—‘The American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations,” with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. The awkward term is being shortened in actual use 
to “AFL-CIO.” 

It is “the most dramatic” of three ‘‘almost revolutionary 
developments” in the labor world during the last year, 
writes John A. Fitch in Social Action, New York, January, 
1956. Social Action is “a magazine of Christian concern,” 
published by the Council for Social Action, Congregation- 
al Christian Churches and the Commission on Christian 
Social Action, Evangelical and Reformed Church. Mr. 
Fitch mentions as two other important factors: “the sign- 
ing of contracts embodying employment guarantees in 
the automobile industry, the emergence in public con- 
sciousness of the phenomenon known as automation.” The 
labor merger brought to an end a quarrel of over 20 years’ 
standing. 

In 1935, the American Federation of Labor regarded 
the formation of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, which “began to organize workers in the mass pro- 
duction industries on an industrial basis,” as “treason.” 
The non-cooperating unions were suspended, and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations was formed in 1938. 
Workers poured into the industrial unions in large num- 
bers. For a brief period, the CIO was larger than the 
AFL, but the latter rebounded with lively organizational 
activity in terms of industrial unionism and soon became 
larger than the CIO. In 1944, it was declared that the 
AFL had within the few previous years enlisted 5,000,000 
new members, and none were within the older craft unions. 

When George Meany came to AFL and Walter Reuther 
to CIO, both great federations of unions were headed by 
men who had not been active in the battle of 1935. John 
L. Lewis, who had been a prime mover in 1935 and had 
fought both AFL and CIO, had gone to the sidelines of 
independence. The stage was set for the degree of ‘“‘co- 
operation that Meany and Reuther desired.” 

A joint unity committee was set up in 1953. (Develop- 
ments were noted in this Service in articles appearing 
December 4, 1954, and April 2, 1955.) Friendly confer- 
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ences quickly resulted in separate meetings of the two fed- 
erations early in December, 1955, followed by the uniting 
session at the large Armory on 34th Street and Park Ave- 
nue in New York. At certain hours people stood in line 
in order to get in and to get out, and Cardinal Spellman 
asked for special permission to pass a line of persons wait- 
ing so that he might deliver an invocation. The delegates 
declared the conflict of 1935 at an end and adopted a con- 
stitution that declares three times that craft and industrial 
unions are equal, appropriate, and necessary. There is 
created a Department of Industrial Organizations, with 
which will be affiliated “not only most of the former CIO 
unions but the AFL unions which in whole or in part are 
organized on industrial lines.” 


The declared objectives include such statements as: 
encouragement to “all workers, without regard to race, 
creed, color or national origin, to share in the full benefits 
of union organization” ; to “give constructive aid in pro- 
moting the cause of peace and freedom in the world” ; to 
take steps to assure that unionism—so far as the AFL-CIO 
has power—shall “be and remain free from any and all 
corrupt influences and from the undermining effect of 
Communist, Fascist or other totalitarian agencies. . . .” 
The Executive Council is granted certain powers specifi- 
cally to implement the last. There is also set up a com- 
mittee on civil rights. 


It is evident that political activity and legislation are to 
be emphasized. “The scene of battle,” Mr. Meany is 
quoted, “is no longer the company plant or the picket line. 
It has moved into the legislative halls of Congress and the 
state legislatures.” Also, organization activities will be in- 
tensified. Only about one-third of the wage earners are 
unionized. Of these about 15,000,000 are in AFL-CIO, 
the others in independent unions. “The white-collar work- 
ers contribute the largest group in which unionism has 
made only limited headway. Geographically the largest 
area is the South. Both will be hard nuts to crack.” These 
are Mr. Fitch’s words. 


Conclusions of Mr. Fitch are, in part, as follows: 


“All in all, AFL-CIO seems to have gotten off to a 
good start. The objectives stated in the constitution reveal 
an imagination and a high purpose such as seldom find 
expression in such a document. It seems likely that mutual 
good will and cooperation among the unions will be pro- 
moted and the peaceful settlement of jurisdictional dis- 
putes encouraged. Nevertheless, too much should not be 
expected. In certain areas hostility continuing right up to 
the eve of the merger will hardly be done away with by 
the signing of a document. The constitution itself recog- 
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nizes the existence of problems of adjustment in certain 
quarters by giving state agencies and local councils two 
years in which to complete arrangements to amalgamate. 
And when the amalgamation has been completed there will 
surely be some strange bedfellows. 

“There are those who fear that the combined body will 
tend toward a monopoly, and that labor will become too 
powerful. These critics appear to have overlooked the fact 
that what has come about is merely a larger federation of 
unions, not a new union. Neither AFL nor CIO was an 
agency for collective bargaining, and they have not taken 
on such a function in their joint capacity.” 


Among many others, the uniting convention passed reso- 
lutions, in effect, as follows: 

Favoring a new civil defense law, making clear that the 
primary responsibility for civil defense rests with the fed- 
eral government. 

Urging the constituency “to give cooperatives all pos- 
sible aid so their growth will be assured and their benefits 
more broadly shared and enjoyed.” 

Asking for laws designed to meet the special needs of 
farm workers. 

Supporting the demands of Alaska and Hawaii for 
statehood. 

Declaring that “what is good for the community is 
good for labor,” and advising all affiliates to establish com- 
munity service departments. 

Opposing the state so-called “right-to-work”’ laws, stat- 
ing that the term is a misnomer, and recommending repeal 
of these acts by 18 states. 

Condemning the Administration for not keeping its 
pledge to rid the Taft-Hartley Act “of its anti-labor pro- 
visions.” 

Denouncing “the administrative policies of the National 
Labor Relations Board. . . .” 

Defending and nurturing “free collective bargaining as 
a major means in a democracy... .” 

Pledging its full support to all affiliates in their efforts 
to keep labor “free from any taint of corruption or com- 
munism.” 

Recommending various steps to assure responsible ad- 
ministration of health and welfare funds. 

Listing a detailed legislative program. 


The National Grange 


At the 89th annual session of the National Grange, held 
in November, 1955, concern was repeatedly expressed be- 
cause of the differences between the income of the family- 
type farmer and that of his city cousin. A summary of 
the platform adopted, furnished by the office of the Na- 
tional Grange, Washington, D. C., goes on: 

“Out of this concern a bold, two-pronged program was 
developed, designed to check falling prices and to raise 
farm income. First, the Grange called for the enactment 
of emergency measures to cope with the immediate situa- 
tion ; this to be followed by the formation of recommenda- 
tions for a sound, long-range program, designed to bal- 
ance demand with supplies, and thus automatically bolster 
rural income. 

“While placing little faith in the nation’s ability to 
control farm production, the delegates decided that pro- 
duction-curtailment efforts were needed temporarily for 
several crops. Such efforts would at least ‘buy time’ while 
other measures designed to improve consumption both 
here at home and abroad become effective. 


“Even at that, however, no quick, easy route out of 
agriculture’s present dilemma was seen. For instance, a 
rather dim view was taken of the value of the so-called 
‘soil bank plan’ as offering anything more than a small 
and temporary inducement to farmers to really cut pro- 
duction in terms of pounds, bushels, or tons. 

“Delegates declared that neither 90, 75 nor 60 per cent 
of parity fixed price supports would prevent further build- 
up of surplus stocks of our major export agricultural 
commodities. They hammered away on ways and means of 
gaining access to foreign markets; expanding domestic 
outlets ; lowering farm expenses; curtailing U. S. foreign 
programs designed to increase inefficient food and fiber 
production abroad, and protecting farm income without 
destroying the normal function of competition and price 
in the market place. The Domestic Parity Plan for wheat 
—and other crops where it can be used—was recommend- 
ed as one means of achieving this latter goal. 

“Strongly re-emphasizing the necessity for a commodi- 
ty-by-commodity approach, Grangers . . . pointed out that 
distress in agriculture was eventually bound to pull the 
entire nation toward a recession, or worse, and that the 
present program—or any program based largely on price 
supports alone—is not sufficient to meet today’s condi- 
tions... . 


Among specifics, as stated in a summary, are: 
The Grange favors: 


Rededication to the cause of the family farmer. 

Increasing opportunities to attain and retain farm own- 
ership. 

Expansion of “right-to-work” laws to all states. 

Adequate economic and technical assistance to under- 
developed countries. 

Sustained support of the United Nations. 

Trade behind the Iron Curtain, except for strategic 
materials. 

Exchanging farm surpluses for strategic materials. 

Expanded use of “surpluses” abroad by religious or- 
ganizations. 

Expansion of federal school milk program. 


The Grange opposes : 
Federal aid to education without local control. 
A federal sales tax. 
Any federal tax cut in 1956. 
Universal compulsory peace-time conscription. 
Production payments, except as a last resort, in a farm- 
income emergency. 


Herschel D. Newsom, Master of the National Grange, 
referred to recent losses in income among farmers, and 
gains for most other groups in the economy. He alleged 
that while farm incomes fell, the “prices of goods and 
services bought by farmers had not been permitted to fall. 
...” Among his concluding words were the following: 

“Surely it is clearly our challenge that we should seek 
ways and means not of strengthening any one phase of 
the economy at the expense of all others—or of any others 
—but endeavor to chart a course which will enable all 
segments of the economy to move forward and progress 
together equitably. With such an objective in mind, as- 
suming that we put appropriate emphasis on our primary 
American market, we can improve the economic status of 
agriculture. We can assure the consumer of high-quality 
food at fair prices. We can further reduce the drudgery 
of food preparation in the home. We can enhance the in- 
come opportunities of those businesses related to agricul- 
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ture, and we can reduce the role of government in the 
market and the interference of government with the right 
of human individuals to make decisions that are clearly in 
both the national interest and in the interest of their own 
improved stability and security and that of their families— 
be those families rural or urban.” 


American Farm Bureau Federation 


By an overwhelming vote, the delegates to the 37th 
annual convention of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in session in Chicago, December, 1955, reaffirmed ap- 
proval of flexible federal price supports on farm products. 
The Federation also voted approval of a resolution calling 
for a “soil bank” program, under which the federal gov- 
ernment would pay farmers for taking certain land out of 
production in order to reduce and control the large crop 
surpluses. A move in favor of restoration of fixed price 
supports was led by delegates from 9 Southern states. 

The resolutions adopted, which become the “1956 poli- 
cies,” run to about 55 printed pages. The annual meeting, 
said Charles B. Shuman, president of the Bureau, “‘is the 
climax of our policy development process which has 
brought together hundreds of thousands of farm folks in 
local, neighborhood or community meetings throughout 
the nation.” Roger Fleming, the secretary-treasurer, re- 
ported that membership had gained for the 17th straight 
year and had reached a total of 1,623,222 families. Illinois, 
Mr. Shuman’s state, leads with over 200,000 families as 
members. Farm Bureau officials state that theirs is the only 
farm organization operating in all 48 states and in Puerto 
Rico. 

Among the numerous resolutions are the following: 

“We oppose proposals to limit the amount of price sup- 
port that may be made available to any one producer. Such 
a program would penalize efficiency, place a ceiling on 
opportunity, and encourage the artificial division of farms 
and ranches. .. .” [On January 9, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower, in his message to Congress on agriculture, declared 
himself in favor of placing a limitation on the amount of 
price support per farm.] 

“We favor the continuation and improvement of the 
technical assistance program as an important part of our 
foreign policy. This program should be designed to offer 
friendly nations technical training and demonstrational 
services. It should not be another program for the exten- 
sion of economic grant aid... . 

“In order to increase and continue the opportunity for 
customer nations to earn dollars with which to pay for 
U. S. products, we recommend that the United States use 
its leadership to bring about realistic trade agreements 
and trade arrangements among free nations to reduce trade 
barriers progressively and to expand mutually advan- 
tageous private trade. ... 

“We support the principle embodied in the proposal for 
U. S. membership in the Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion (OTC).... 

“We favor continued financial support of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. However, we insist 
that these funds be allocated to the specialized agencies 
and that the funds and program be administered on a de- 
centralized basis... . 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation historically 
has supported the Tennessee Valley Authority as a desira- 
ble method, under the circumstances, for the development 
of the resources of the Tennessee Valley area. 

“We support full and adequate power service and supply 
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within the TVA area. We favor continued TVA distribu- 
tion of power in the area now served. We believe the pres- 
ent service area should not be expanded. . . . 

“We reiterate our support of the right of labor to or- 
ganize in support of appropriate objectives. But the right 
to organize, to bargain collectively, and to strike must be 
exercised with consideration for the interests and welfare 
of others, with regard to the public interest, and without 
violation of basic individual rights and freedoms. 

“We regard with concern the threat of political monop- 
oly by labor unions and its consequences to the future of 
responsible government. .. . 

“No person should be deprived of his right to work be- 
cause of membership or lack of membership in an or- 
ganization. ... 

“Adequate sources of credit at reasonable interest rates 
and on terms adapted to farmers’ needs—including farm 
ownership, operation and cooperative marketing—must be 
maintained. 

“The purpose of the Farm Credit System is the provi- 
sion of sound and adequate credit at the lowest possible 
cost. We urge consolidation, unification, and coordination 
to strengthen the cooperative features and financial struc- 
ture of the System, and to improve its services. . . . 

“We recognize the special credit needs of young farm- 
ers seeking to establish themselves on economic farm units. 
The adaptation of credit to their needs should be consid- 
ered by existing lending agencies. . . . 

“We favor continuation of direct government loans of 
the type handled by the Farmers Home Administration. 

“As soon as a Farmers Home Administration borrower 
is capable of obtaining credit through other channels, pro- 
visions in the program designed to encourage him to do 
so should be adhered to... . 

“We re-emphasize our opposition to the compulsory 
coverage of self-employed farm operators under the Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance program. 

“We urge that present law be amended to provide a 
reasonable length of time in which farmers can make in- 
dividual determination of the desirability of their partici- 
pation in the program. 

“We are opposed to any liberalization of benefits which 
would require an increase in Social Security taxes. . . . 

“We pledge our organization to the continued applica- 
tion of Christian principles in the solution of rural eco- 
nomic and social problems. We recognize that the solution 
of problems arising from social and economic change in- 
volves the development of material well-being within the 
spiritual and moral realm.” 


Sixtieth Congress of American Industry 


The Sixtieth Congress of American Industry, convened 
in New York, December, 1955, by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, heard a number of optimistic re- 
ports on the level of business activity; listened to two 
points of view on federal aid for education (which the 
NAM officially opposes) ; and heard from George Meany, 
president of AFL-CIO. The Congress is a sort of forum 
and ordinarily does not pass resolutions. Statements of 
policy are adopted from time to time by the Association’s 
Board of Directors. 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks said that business ac- 
tivity would rise to new heights in the first half of 1956. 

Henry G. Riter, 3rd, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers for 1955, said that industry is 
“betting literally millions and billions of dollars in new 
plant and equipment that our economy is going on to new 
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plateaus of prosperity. This is far different from the talk 
of those who spell prosperity in terms of big government 
spending, ‘give-away’ programs and government-made 
security.” 

The subject of Mr. Riter’s address was the theme of 
the Congress of American Industry—‘So :People May 
Prosper.” He declared that our unparalleled national pros- 
perity—with more than 65,500,000 persons gainfully em- 
ployed—is a tribute to private business enterprise. 

A threat, however, to this continued environment of 
individual freedom and individual responsibility, was seen 
by Mr. Riter in the recent merger of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Riter said: “If there is one fundamental American 
principle which must be maintained so people may pros- 
per, it is the principle of equal application of laws to all 
citizens. Within the last 48 hours we have seen the amass- 
ing in the hands of a few men of the greatest potential eco- 
nomic, and possible political power, in the history of the 
country.” (Mr. Meany’s address to the Congress is quoted 
below.) 

Cola G. Parker, of Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Nee- 
nah, Wisc., was elected president of the NAM for 1956. 
In an address he called on Americans to “stop relying on 
the Great White Father who has nothing to give us ex- 
cept what he took away from us in the first place.” He 
singled out the current demand for federal aid for educa- 
tion as the target for his attack. Mr. Parker said that re- 
liance on government “is the robbing of men, first of their 
self-reliance and finally of their freedom. ‘Whose bread 
I eat, his song I sing,’ comes to us as a warning proverb 
from England of long ago, when men were fighting for 
their freedom. It is too bad that proverb in recent years 
has sounded on deaf English ears.” Although Mr. Parker 
centered his attack on heavily centralized government, he 
also had criticism for labor unions and what he regarded 
as their expanding power. 

Mr. Parker was quoted as saying to reporters, at a press 
conference, December 9, that he regarded the Taft- 
Hartley law as sound ; that tariffs might be lowered grad- 
ually ; that he supports Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin 
as a Senator but would not “vote for him for President on 
the ground that he is too immature” ; expressed the opin- 
ion that the United Nations had “not proved itself.” (New 
York World Telegram, December 9, 1955.) 

In the debate on federal aid for public education, Adam 
S. Bennion, chairman of the Study Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Commission on Inter-Governmental Relations, 
urged the industrialists to campaign against a federal aid 
bill. He said that the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, which favored federal aid, was not the voice of 
America. Federal support would inevitably mean federal 
control, he said. 

The needs of the nation’s public school systems are so 
great and pressing that—by themselves—they furnish 
sufficient justification for federal aid, asserted Adrian W. 
Swift, vice-president of the Oklahoma Citizens Commission 
for Public Schools, and an independent oil producer. Mr. 
Swift commented that a bill authorizing federal assistance 
to public schools would, in all probability, be debated at 
the next session of Congress. He reviewed educational 
and other statistics for the years 1950-55, and said: “Dur- 
ing those years, we went about increasing profits in our 
respective enterprises, allowing no time to counsel with 
our representatives, and the legislatures of the states ap- 
propriated so heavily to meet matching federal dollars for 


highways and other government programs that school 
needs were relegated to the last rung of the political and 
economic ladder. We wind up in 1955 needing more than 
300,000 classrooms and a corresponding number of teach- 
ers to meet these needs.” 

In his address, Mr. Swift contended that most of the 
arguments against federal aid to schools are based on “un- 
founded fears that have never come to pass.” 

Mr. Meany came fresh from the AFL-CIO merger, 
but his lot was, according to all accounts, not a happy one. 
He said that labor and management share a vital stake in 
continuing our free way of life. 

Mr. Meany declared that the most important thing labor 
expects of management is “understanding.” He listed the 
many areas in which the interests of labor and manage- 
ment are identical. And he expressed the belief that, in 
the outstanding area of disagreement, namely, the share 
labor should receive of business proceeds, he is sure that 
the American worker is intelligent enough to agree to rea- 
sonable solutions. 

The head of the newly-merged labor groups told his in- 
dustrialist audience: “No union can gain anything by put- 
ting the fellow out of business who fills the pay envelope.” 

Mr. Meany denied that the newly-merged labor organi- 
zation represents a monopolistic threat. He commented 
that the only way labor could pose such a threat would be 
by a general strike. And he added that labor is his- 
torically opposed to such general strikes because they are 
strikes against the government and the people. 

The president of the merged labor organizations, who 
put their membership today at 15,000,000, told his audience 
that he stands for the profit system, free enterprise, man- 
agement’s right to manage and a fair return to the in- 
vestor. He emphasized that free labor unions can exist 
only in a free society such as ours. 

After Charles R. Sligh, Jr., had spoken on “What Man- 
agement Expects of Labor,” Messrs. Meany and Sligh 
got into a warm discussion of right-to-work laws and poli- 
tics. Mr. Sligh thought the new AFL-CIO would enable 
labor to “pull strings behind the scenes and direct the 
destinies of the nation.” 

Dr. Louis H. Evans, minister at large of the Board of 
National Missions, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 
said: We must “add soul to silver. The greatest commod~ 
ity today is human character. All the while man is making 
money let him study what money is making of him.” Dr. 
Evans said that the greatest need today is “to add pity to 
our power, and the right sort of feeling to our factories. 
This is our greatest and our chief problem—the human 
equation.” 

Discussing the necessity of divine guidance in all facets. 
of government, business, education, and the military, Dr. 
Evans said: “Breathless men do not do their best work. 
Many a businessman I know now has a devotional book 
on his desk as a sort of ‘oxygen tank’ for high finance as. 
he climbs tall office buildings, to keep him steady and make. 
him conserve his strength in the rigors of high altitude 
responsibilities.” 


A Distinguished Citizen’s Award 


In Bridgeport, Conn., the Chamber of Commerce has 
presented its first Distinguished Citizen’s Award to Mayor 
Jasper McLevy. Mr. McLevy, a Socialist, is beginning his. 
23rd year as head of that city’s government. (New York 
Times, January 31, 1956.) 
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